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ABSTRACT 



American Indian students attend Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) schools, BIA schools operated by tribes under contracts and grants, 
public schools off Indian reservations, and public schools on Indian 
reservations. Who has legal jurisdiction over Indian education in these 
various scenarios is undecided, so some tribes, states, and school districts 
have entered into mutual agreements to advance Indian education. In 
Washington, the Skokomish Tribe has a memorandum of agreement with the Hood 
Canal school district and the state superintendent of public instruction to 
operate a project to increase tribal student reading achievement and 
community involvement; the Swinomish tribal community in Washington has a 
cooperative agreement with the local school district and Head Start program 
for the collaborative provision of early childhood services; and the Lummi 
tribal schools have an agreement with their local school district that 
addresses funding and provision of education for BIA grant school students. 
Other examples are given of co-governance between tribes and schools in the 
areas of truancy, impact aid funding, Johnson O'Malley programs, and school 
board composition and operation. Aspects of state and tribal cooperation that 
are required by state law are reviewed, and factors contributing to 
sustaining collaborative efforts in Indian education are listed. Most of this 
document consists of appendices, which present cooperative agreements, 
applicable laws, and contact information. (TD) 
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I. THE MUTUAL INTEREST: TRIBAL STUDENTS 

There are about 450,000 American Indian and Alaska Native elementary and secondary students in this country. 
Located in every state, they are members of over 550 federally recognized sovereign Indian tribes. 

About ten percent of tribal elementary and secondary students attend schools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) or by tribes under contracts and grants. The other ninety percent attend public schools. Final Report of the 
Indian Nations at Risk Task Force, U.S. Department of Education, Indidn Ndtions af Risk : An Educdtiondl Strategy for Action 
at 2 (October 1991). About half of the public schools are located off of Indian reservations or outside "Indian country" as that 
term is defined by federal law. The rest are on or near reservations or within Indian country. 

Available data shows that many of these tribal students suffer from disproportionately low achievement scores, 
graduation rates, and educational attainment levels. See Statement by Michael Cohen, Assistant Secretary for Elementary 
and Secondary Education, U.S. Department of Education, before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs on the FY 2001 
Budget for Department of Education Programs that Serve Indians (Feb. 23, 2000); Indian Nations at Risk at 7; Bureau of the 
Census, Economics and Statistics Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, M/e the First Americans at 4 (September 
1993); see also Rosebud Sioux Tribe, State of Reservation Education Report, (1989-1990 and subsequent years). In some 
places, drop out rates for tribal secondary students are at sixty percent, or higher. Indian Nations at Risk at 6-7 . 

This educational deficit severely damages tribal communities and the nation at large - socially, culturally, and 
economically. See Indian Nations at Risk at 2; We the First Americans at 5-6. Both Tribes and States have an interest in 
helping these tribal students. 



II. THE JURISDICTIONAL QUESTIONS: TRIBES AND STATES 



Prior to contact with non-Indians, tribes had complete and effective control of the education of their members. See 
Raymond Cross, American Indian Education: The Terror of History and the Nation's Debt to the Indian Peoples, 21 U. Ark. 
Little Rock L. Rev. 941, 945-949 (1999). Since the founding of the United States of America, federal law and policy has 
transferred governance of Indian education - meaning primary and actual authority for forma! education - from tnba! to 
federal to state sovereigns. Id. at 959-694. 



But what about jurisdiction ? Who has legal authority over tribal students and the public schools that are on 
reservations or in other Indian country? Do Tribes, because the students are tribal members and the schools are on- 
reservation? Or do States, because school districts are their political entities whose location on-reservation has been 
sanctioned by federal law? Or, at least in some instances, perhaps where public school students are both tribal and non- 
Indian, do Tribes and States have concurrent authority ? 

These questions have not been conclusively resolved. The few courts that have addressed them are reaching 
various results. Compare Glacier County Sch. Dist. v. Galbreath, 47 F.Supp.2d 1167, 1171 (D.Mont. 1997) (under the “direct 
effect" test of Montana v. United States, 450 U.S. 544 (1981), as applied to the facts of Glacier County, a tribe could not 
regulate the administration and operation of a public school located on non-Indian fee land within a reservation) with Lewis 
County v. Allen, No. 93-0382, Slip Op. at 28 (D.ldaho June 7, 1994) (“it may very well be that by creating a school district and 
constructing and operating schools within the reservation, ... [a state] createfs] a “consensual relationship with the tribe under 
the first Montana exception.” ), affd on other grounds, County of Lewis v. Allen, 1 63 F.3d 509 (9 th Cir. 1998) (en banc); see 
also Meyers v. Board of Educ., 905 F. Supp. 1544, 1578 (D.Utah 1995) ("all of the entities involved in this case - the District, 
the State, the United States, and the Navajo Nation - each has a duty to educate the children of Navajo Mountain. The duty 
of one does not relieve any other of its own obligation. The precise scope of that duty may depend on facts that have yet to 
be developed."). , 

Taking these issues to court could consume enormous resources, including the expense of delaying or denying 
improvement of education for tribal students. Rather than litigating the issues, some tribes, states, and their political entities 
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such as public school districts, are choosing to enter into mutual agreements to advance Indian education. See generally 
Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians and The Northwest Regional Assistance Center of the Northwest Regional Education 
Laboratory, Draft Report of Findings and Criteria for Design of Training and Technical Assistance, Models for Collaboration: 
Relationships Between Tribes and School Districts in the Northwest (Apr. 28, 2000); see also John E. Silverman, The Miner's 
Canary: Tribal Control of American Indian Education and the First Amendment, 19 Fordham Urb. L. J. 1019, 1021(1992) 
(“This Note concludes that the key to Native American educational success lies with the encouragement of parental 
involvement, and the establishment of state-tribal compacts and tribal education departments and codes."). 



III. COLLABORATIVE EFFORTS: PROCESSES AND RESULTS 
A. Processes 

In some instances, the law may dictate or guide the process by which Tribes and States may reach and enter into 
collaborative efforts. E.g., Pub. L. No. 81-874, 64 Stat. 1100, as amended by Pub. L. No. 95-561, 92 Stat. 2315, requires 
school districts, as a condition of getting Impact Aid funding, to consult with Indian parents and tribes regarding school 
programs and activities. 20 U.S.C. § 7704(a); see also Colo. Rev. Stat. § 22-32-122 (2000) (authorizing school districts to 
contract with, among other entities, Indian tribes for services, equipment, and supplies, and requiring certain provisions in 
such contracts). 

In absence of or as a complement to applicable law, the preparers of this Paper have found the following process 
steps useful, if not critical, to successful collaboration: 

• communications / introductions / meetings among parties; 

• preparation and sharing of information, data, needs, plans, and goals; 

• sharing research on other models / best practices / examples of cooperative agreements and efforts; 

• identification of and agreement on mutual interests, needs, goals, and priorities; 

• identification of available resources and contributions of each party to carry out goals and priorities; 

. identification of and, where appropriate, sharing of and plans for addressing possible obstacles to reaching 

agreement (i.e., legal impediments, confidentiality matters, opposing factions, fear of change, concerns about loss of 
or changes in employment, roles, and responsibilities); 

• agreements on commitments to agreement; 

• willingness of both parties to be open and honest; 

• agreements on the scope of negotiations and of the proposed agreement; 

• joint development of a negotiations process, including the possible use of third parties as facilitators or resources; 

• joint development of rules for negotiations (this may include, for example, agreements to disagree on certain points, 

but not to dwell on or even raise these); 

• development of a networking process to get input and involvement of constituencies / stakeholders / those most 
affected by the proposed agreement; 

• joint development of written background materials & supporting documents for the agreement; 

• holding joint public meetings / hearings that allow reasonable input and sharing; 

• identification and assignment of roles and responsibilities in the negotiations and networking processes; 

• planning and actual negotiations; 

• drafting, redrafting, and at least some joint review of the same; 

• development of joint strategies of flexibility, options, and overcoming obstacles. 

Many of these steps are set forth in more detail in the Native American Rights Fund, Indian Education Legal Support Project, 
“Presentation / Workshop Materials (1993, updated 1995); and, the Native American Rights Fund, Indian Education Legal 
Support Project, Draft MaterialsJor Tribal Governance in Education (1994). 
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B. Results 

1 . Cooperative agreements for education funding, data, and services 

Several tribes have agreements with public schools that serve their members. The Skokomish Tribe in Washington 
has a Memorandum of Agreement (MOA) with the Hood Canal School District and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to operate a project to increase tribal student reading achievement and community and family involvement. Under 
this project, tribal employees can volunteer one hour a week to help students with reading and other school subjects. 

Summer and after school curricula integrate computer technology, physical activities, and tribal language and culture. A copy 
of this MOA is appended with permission to this Paper in the Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians and The Northwest 
Regional Assistance Center of the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, Draft Report of Findings and Criteria for Design 
of Training and Technical Assistance, Models for Collaboration: Relationships Between Tribes and School Districts in the 
Northwest (Apr. 28, 2000). 

The Swinomish Tribal Community in Washington has a Cooperative Agreement with the LaConner Public School 
District and the Skagit Islands Head Start Program for the collaborative funding and provision of early childhood intervention 
services for pre-school children and their families. A copy of this Agreement is appended with permission to this Paper as 
part of the Affiliated T ribes of Northwest Indians and The Northwest Regional Assistance Center of the Northwest Regional 
Education Laboratory, Draft Report of Findings and Criteria for Design of Training and Technical Assistance, Models for 
Collaboration: Relationships Between Tribes and School Districts in the Northwest (Apr. 28, 2000). 

Tribes such as the Rosebud Sioux Tribe in South Dakota and the Navajo Nation have reached agreements with 
States and public school districts whereby the Tribes receive needed data kept by the States and schools on tribal students. 
This is despite ambiguity in the Family Educational and Privacy Rights Act of 1974, Pub. L. No. 90-247, 88 Stat. 571 
(FERPA). FERPA generally prohibits public schools from releasing student data without prior parental consent. 20 U.S.C. § 
1232g. Exceptions are made for data requested by the federal and state governments, but it is unclear whether Tribes are 
entitled to this exception, as well. 

Under the Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1988, Pub. L. No. 100-297, 102 Stat. 385, tribes can operate by grants 
schools formerly run by the BIA. See 25 U.S.C. §§ 2501-2511. At ieast two tribal grant schools have cooperative 
agreements with public school districts. 

The Lummi Tribal Schools in Washington have an agreement with the Ferndale School District that addresses 
funding and provision of education for grant school students. By enrolling the grant school students in the public school 
district, the school district receives state funding for those students. The school district then apportions that funding to the 
grant school in exchange for the grant school’s provision of educational services for the students. A copy of this agreement is 
reprinted with permission in the Native American Rights Fund, Indian Education Legal Support Project, Cooperative 
Agreements in Indian Education 39-68 (October 1998). 

The Cherokee Central Schools in North Carolina have an agreement with the Swain County School District by which 
the boards of each school jointly approve the use of the school district’s Impact Aid and state funds. The school district must 
use some of these funds for the tribal grant school. For example, the school district provides Driver Education, test scoring 
services, and teachers to the grant school. In exchange, the grant school provides the school district with tribal language and 
culture curriculum for tribal students attending the public school. A copy of this agreement is appended with permission to 
this Paper. 



2. Co-Governance in truancy, Impact Aid funding, JOM programs, and schools 

The Stockbridge-Muns.ee Community Band of Mohican Indians in Wisconsin has an arrangement with the Bowler 
School District to address truancy. The Tribe and the School District agreed that additional staffing was needed to handle 
tribal student truancy. The Tribe paid the entire first-year salary of a Home School Coordinator. For subsequent years the 
Tribe and the School District have split the costs of this staff position. Federal law generally allows state compulsory school 
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attendance laws to apply on Indian reservations only with the consent of the tribe. 25 U.S.C. § 231. In this instance, the 
Tribe has its own Truancy Ordinance. Rather than debate issues of which sovereign's truancy laws governed which children 
and where, the Home School Coordinator is charged with enforcing both the Tribal Truancy Ordinance and the State 
Compulsory Attendance Law. 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribe operates a Truancy Intervention Program (TIP) and funds it annually with over $100,000 
from the Tribe's Tribal Priority Allocation grant under the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act of 1975, 
Pub. L. No. 93-638, 88 Stat. 2203. See also 25 U.S.C. § 2010(c). Under the TIP, two Truancy Intervention Officers work to 
increase attendance in both the tribal grant school and the public schools. The TIP is an award-winning program that has 
been independently evaluated as an effective means of reducing tribal student truancy in both tribal and public schools. See 
Harvard University, Honoring Nation's Program : Finalists (1999); RJS & Associates, Inc., External Evaluation Final Report: 
Rosebud Sioux Tribal Education Department and Tribal Education Code (1999). A copy of the Rosebud Sioux TIP Budget 
Request Proposal for FY 2000 is appended with permission to this Paper. 

The Rosebud Sioux Tribe also has an arrangement with the Todd County School District to co-manage the School 
District’s Impact Aid funds. The School District's Impact Aid “Indian Policies and Procedures" put the Tribe's Education 
Department on a level equal with the School District regarding the application for, use of, and accountability for Impact Aid 
funding. There is no federal law requiring the School District to do so. The School District amended its Indian Policies and 
Procedures after the Tribe enacted its Tribal Education Code in 1991. The Indian Policies and Procedures recognize the 
Tribe’s Education Code as the basis for the arrangement, along with the parties' mutual desire “to ensure a cooperative 
working relationship....” A copy of the Todd County School District's Indian Policies and Procedures are appended with 
permission to this Paper. 



The Johnson O'Malley Act of 1934, 48 Stat. 596 (JOM), authorizes the BIA to contract with states and their political 
subdivisions for, among other things, Indian education. 25 U.S.C. §§ 452 -457. Under the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act of 1975, Pub. L. No. 93-638, 88 Stat. 2203, many tribes contract the operation of JOM programs. 
25 U.S.C. §§ 450-450n. This in turn leads to JOM contracts between tribes and public schools. Indeed, JOM contracts 
probably represent the majority of Tribal-State Partnerships in Indian education. See Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians 
and The Northwest Regional Assistance Center of the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, Draft Report of Findings 



and Criteria for Design of Training and Technical Assistance, Models for Collaboration: Relationships Between Tribes and 
School Districts in the Northwest at 7-1 1 (Apr. 28, 2000). At present the Navajo Nation has multi-year JOM contracts with 
thirty-five public school districts, many of which as a matter of tribal law require instruction in tribal language as a contract 
condition. 



Under the Indian Education Act of 1978, Pub. L. No. 95-561, 92 Stat. 2316, as amended, tribes may select or elect 
school boards for BIA schools. 25 U.S.C. § 2026(10). At least three BIA schools have agreements with public school districts 
on school governance. Two of these BIA schools are located on the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indians Reservation 
in North Dakota. They have agreements to co-govem the BIA schools and the public schools. See the Native American 
Rights Fund, Indian Education Legal Support Project, Cooperative Agreements in Indian Education 23 -34 (October 1998). 
Under the Cheyenne-Eagle Butte School Cooperative School Agreement, a BIA boarding school located on the Cheyenne 
River Sioux Reservation in South Dakota and a public school have established a Combined School Board to address matters 
of budget and finance, personnel, curriculum, transportation, and student rights. Id. at 11-22. 

3. Other interactions in school governance and curriculum 

Montana is the only state in the Union that constitutionally recognizes the importance of Indian education. “The 
state recognizes the distinct and unique cultural heritage of the American Indians and is committed in its educational goals to 
the preservation of their cultural integrity." Mont. Const, art. X, § 1(2). Recent legislation - H.B. 528 - helps clarify the intent 
of this constitutional language. tf.B. No. 528, 56th Leg., Reg. Sess. (Mont. 1999). Among other things, H.B. 528 requires 
every educational agency and all educational personnel to work cooperatively with Montana tribes when providing instruction, 
implementing educational goals, and adopting education rules. H.B. No. 528, Sec. 1(b). The Montana Board of Education 
has issued a Report and Recommendations to implement H.B. 528. The Recommendations "encourage tribal-state 
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cooperative agreements ... that will allow for state and local education leadership and tribal governments to work together to 
determine appropriate and culturally responsive educational goals for citizens of the Montana reservation communities .” A 
copy of H.B. 528 and the Report and Recommendations are appended to this Paper. 

Several states have provided by state law for tribes to serve as school boards. See, e.g., Fla. Stat. ch. § 285.18 
(2000) (designating Seminole and Miccosukee Tribes as governing bodies of special improvement districts understate law, 
and authorizing them to contract with adjoining school districts for education services and programs); Minn. Stat. § 128B.011 
(2000) (vesting the “care, management, and control of Pine Point [public] school" in the Tribal Council of the White Earth 
Reservation, and confirming that the “council has the same powers and duties as a school board...."). On the Mandan, 
Hidatsa, and Arikara Nation's Reservation in North Dakota, three tribal grant schools also receive funding and operate as 
public school districts under state law. 

As provided in its Education Code, the Rosebud Sioux Tribe has developed tribal education standards in Lakota 
Studies for grades K-12. Standards development occurred through a collaborative process among the Tribal Education 
Department, the tribal college, Sinte Gleska University, and the Todd County School District. In 1997, the School District 
finalized and adopted these standards. In 1998, the School District began integrating the standards into its regular 
curriculum. See RJS & Associates, Inc., External Evaluation Final Report: Rosebud Sioux Tribal Education Department and 
Tribal Education Code at 1 4 ( 1 999) . 

The Kalispel Tribe in Washington and the Cusick Public School District have together created a high school class 
called “Intro to Indian Studies." It has been so successful as a one semester elective class that plans are underway to 
develop it into a K-12 curriculum and to expand it to include a tribal language component. This initiative is discussed in 
Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians and The Northwest Regional Assistance Center of the Northwest Regional Education 
Laboratory, Draft Report of Findings and Criteria for Design of Training and Technical Assistance, Models for Collaboration: 
Relationships Between Tribes and School Districts in the Northwest at 14 (Apr. 28, 2000), appended with permission to this 
Paper. 



Some tribes such as the Rosebud Sioux, the Navajo Nation, the Chippewa-Cree Tribe of the Rocky Boy’s 
Reservation in Montana, and the Confederated Tribes of the Grand Ronde Reservation in Oregon work with their states, 
school districts, tribal colleges, and state universities in areas of teacher training, school accreditation, youth leadership 
programs, and parental, family, and community involvement programs. 

IV. SUSTAINABILITY: THE FUTURE 

The preparers of this Paper have found that the following factors contribute to successful sustainment of 
collaborative efforts in Indian education: 

• a good communications system among the parties to the agreement; 

• the “buy-in” input and involvement of constituencies / stakeholders / those affected most by agreement; 

• a focus on long term benefits (such as learning and teaching), not short-term crisis management; 

• a well-crafted plan for step-by-step or gradual implementation upon which trust and success can be built; 

• built-in joint reporting, monitoring / enforcement, and accountability means / systems (this includes the establishment 
of joint boards and the use of joint contact persons, coordinators, resource persons, etc.); 

• conducting joint training and technical assistance sessions on implementation of agreement; 

• continual education of each parties’ political leadership about the agreement; 

• putting the agreement in writing and formal approval / enactment of agreement into law of tribe / state; 

• jointly publicizing / making the collaborative effort available to the public; 

• jointly educating and communicating to the general public about agreement; 

• jointly meeting on a regular basis to review, evaluate, and revise or endorse the agreement for future use. 





CONCLUSION 



Tribes are increasingly exercising their sovereignty over education, including over public schools that serve tribal 
children. The exercise of tribal sovereignty over schools and education can improve learning and teaching for tribal students. 
Cooperative agreements and intergovernmental collaboration are a valid means of exercising tribal sovereignty. They do not 
in and of themselves compromise tribal sovereignty. 

“[PJositive political relationships between tribes and state[s] ... are important to students' self-image and success in 
school." Indian Nations at Risk at 20; see also Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians and The Northwest Regional Assistance 
Center of the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, Draft Report of Findings and Criteria for Design of T raining and 
Technical Assistance, Models for Collaboration: Relationships Between Tribes and School Districts in the Northwest at 9 (Apr. 
28, 2000) (“where there was a hostile relationship ... educational services for Indian students suffer ...."). For Indian 
education to continue to improve, more - and more effective - Tribal-State Partnerships are needed. Finally, those 
Partnerships that already exist are unfortunately not always readily available to others by normal research means, and thus 
we commend the National Congress of American Indians for this opportunity to share this information. 
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APPENDICES 



A. Cooperative Agreements / Collaborative Efforts in Indian Education 

• Cooperative Agreement between the Cherokee Central School and the Swain County School District 

• Rosebud Sioux Tribe Truancy Intervention Project 

Todd County School District Impact Aid Indian Policies and Procedures 

• Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians and The Northwest Regional Assistance Center of the Northwest 
Regional Education Laboratory, Draft Report of Findings and Criteria for Design of Training and Technical 
Assistance, Models for Collaboration: Relationships Between Tribes and School Districts in the Northwest 
at 14 (Apr. 28, 2000) 

• Native American Rights Fund, Indian Education Law Materials Order Form 



B. Applicable laws 

• The Rosebud Sioux Tribe Education Code 

• The Impact Aid Laws of 1950, as amended by Pub. L. No. 95-561, 92 Stat. 2315, 20 U.S.C. § 7704(a) 

• Enforcement of State laws affecting health and education, 25 U.S.C. § 231 

• The Johnson O’Malley Act of 1934, 48 Stat. 596, 25 U.S.C. § 452 

• The Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act of 1975, as amended by Pub. L. No. 98-51 1 , 
99 Stat. 2366, as amended, 25 U.S.C. § 2010(c) 

• Colorado Rev. Stat. § 22-32-122(1) 

Florida Stat. ch.§§ 285.18(1) & (2) 

• 30 Maine Rev. Stat. Ann. § 6214 

• Minnesota Stat. § 128B.011 

• Wisconsin Stat. § 15.375(1) 

• Montana Constitution art. X, sec. 1(2) 

• Montana H.B. No. 528 (1999) 



C. Contact List of Preparers of this Paper 

• Sherry Red Owl, Director 
Education Department 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe 
PO Box 430 
Rosebud, SD 57570 

• Tex Hall, Chairman 

Bemadine Young Bird, Education Director 
Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara Nation 
HC 1, Box 2 
New Town, ND 58763 

• Freida Havens, Director 

Jicarilla Apache Department of Education 
Jicarilla Apache Tribe 
PO Box 507 
Dulce, NM 87528 

Teresa Puskqrenko, Director 
Education Department 

Stockbridge-Munsee Community Band of Mohican Indians 
W13447 Camp 14 Rd 
Bowler, Wl 54116 
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Doyce Cannon, Superintendent 
Cherokee Central Schools 
PO Box 134, Acquoni Rd 
Cherokee, NC 28719 

Patsy Martin, Council Member, Yakama Nation 
Chair, Education Committee' 

Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians 
1827 NE 44 lh Ave., Ste. 130 
Portland, OR 97213 

Carol Juneau, Chair 
Montana Indian Education Association 
PO Box 55 
Browning, MT 59417 

Carmen Taylor, Program Director 
National Indian School Boards Association 
PO Box 790 
Poison, MT 59860 

Gloria Sly, President 
John Cheek, Executive Director 
National Indian Education Association 
700 N. Fairfax St., Ste. 210 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
www.niea.org 

Melody McCoy, Staff Attorney 
Native American Rights Fund 
1506 Broadway 
Boulder, CO 80302 
www.narf.org 
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COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT 



THIS AGREEMENT entered-into as of this .? *^ day of 




by and between the Cherokee Central School, referred to as "SCHOOL" and 
the Swain County School District, presently governed by the Swain County 
Board of Education hereafter referred to as "BOARD"; 



WITNESSETH: 



WHEREAS, The Cherokee Central School is physically located within the 
geographical boundaries of Swain County, North Carolina; and, 

WHEREAS, a number of students presently attending the SCHOOL are 
deemed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs not to be eligible to receive BIA 
education funds; and, 

WHEREAS, it is the desire of the SCHOOL and the BOARD, with BIA and 
North Carolina Department of Education approval, to enter into an 
agreement upon the terms and conditions set forth in this Cooperative 
Agreement in order to allow said students to continue to attend the 
SCHOOL and to provide additional financial assistance in the form of 
PL-874 funds (sometimes hereafter referred to as Impact Aid) and State 
aid which shall be used to provide educational programs, materials and 
personnel for said students. 

NOW, THEREFORE, in furtherance of said purposes, the parties 
expressly agree as follows: 

1. This Cooperative Agreement is authorized by 25 U. S. C. Section 13, 
271 at seq. and 2001-2019; 31 U. S. C. Section 6305; 25 CFE Section 31, 

32 and 39; and P. L. 99-228. 

2. The parties understand and agree that any Indian or non-Indian 
students, including children of BIA employees, who so desire, shall 
continue to attend and participate in the educational program at the 
SCHOOL 
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3. The terms, provisions and conditions of this Cooperative Agreement 
shall commence upon the execution of this Agreement and shall apply to 

th school year. The parties agree that references in this 
Agreement to budgeting, program funding and future year planning shall be 
subject to the availability of funds and renewal of this Agreement. 

4. During the term of this Agreement, the BOARD shall provide the 
educational services and opportunities required by law to those students 
presently attending the SCHOOL and deemed by BIA not eligible to receive 
BIA education funds. This obligation of the BOARD shall extend to all of 
such students, whether they be residents of Swain or JacKson counties as 
the Jackson County Board of Education has released all such students to 
the Swain County Board of Education. 

The Board does hereby elect to fulfill the above stated obligation by 
contracting with the SCHOOL to provide said students with the educational 
services and opportunities required by law, and SCHOOL does hereby agree, 
promise and covenant to provide such services and opportunities to said 
students during the term of this Agreement. The BOARD shall expend such 
funds as it may deem appropriate, through the SCHOOL or otherwise, for a 
substantial contribution to the education of the children in cash or in kind 
of an agreed upon value, as provided by law. 

5. The School Boards for the DISTRICT and the SCHOOL shall hold a 
meeting each year no later than March 1 st, to review, discuss and adopt a 
plan of operation and a Cooperative Agreement for the term of this 
Agreement. 

6. Operation of the SCHOOL under this Agreement shall be governed by 
federal and state laws, regulations and rules in effect during the school 

year covered by this Agreement. In the event of a conflict between the 
terms of this Agreement and the terms of any law, regulation, or rule, the 
latter shall prevail and this Agreement shall be modified accordingly. 
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7. The BOARD agrees to include in its student count, for purpose of 
Impact Aid and State aid funding those students residing on the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation in both Swain and Jackson Counties who are deemed by 
the BIA not to be eligible for BIA educational funding. 

8. The BOARD agrees to take such action as it may deem reasonably 
necessary to apply for and seek both Impact Aid and State aid funding the 
children attending the SCHOOL who are not eligible for BIA funding. 

9. The SCHOOL shall annually provide the BOARD with a complete 
listing of students attending the SCHOOL who are not eligible for BIA 
funding in order that they may be claimed for Impact Aid purposes. 

10. The BOARDS shall be responsible for and obligated to insure that 
any P. L. 81-874 and State aid funds received from the BOARD by the 
SCHOOL are spent in accordance with all applicable laws and regulations 
regarding the use of such funds. Such funds shall not be used or expended 
in such a manner as to duplicate services, materials or programs which 

are currently financed with BIA funds. The School Boards, for the SCHOOL 
and BOARD shall jointly approve a financial plan which will designate the 
use of any Impact Aid and State aid funds at the SCHOOL so as to provide 
appropriate educational services to the students. Such financial plan 
shall be available to concerned state or federal agencies. 

1 1 . The BOARD shall direct and supervise the programs and personnel 
related to providing educational services to students not eligible for BIA 
funding. 

12. The School Boards for the SCHOOL and BOARD shall review and 
approve the curriculum in the SCHOOL to insure that all appropriate state 
and federal standards and certification are met. However, this joint 
responsibility shall only apply to programs funded with Impact Aid or 
state aid. 
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13. The School Boards for the SCHOOL and the BOARD shall meet 
jointly on a regular basis to resolve any matters affecting the combined 
school programs, students, personnel or other issues which may arise. 

14. Official representatives of the BOARD and the North Carolina 
Department of Education shall be permitted to visit the SCHOOL at any 
reasonable time for observation, consultation and evaluation of the 
operation of the SCHOOL. 

15. No distinction shall be made between Indian or non-Indian in 
providing the quality of instruction, transportation, school lunches or any 
other matters pertaining to life and work in the academic setting of the 
SCHOOL 

16. The Cherokee Central School shall be responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of all facilities and for the supervision of all personnel 
involved in such facilities. 



17. Each party agrees that it will be responsible for its own acts and 
the results thereof and shall not be responsible for the acts of the other 
party and the results thereof. Each party therefore agrees that it will 
assume all risk and liability to itself, its agents or employees, for any 
injury to persons or property resulting in any manner from the conduct of 
its own operation, and the operation of its agents or employees, under this 
agreement, and for any loss, cost, damage, or expense resulting at any 
time from any and all causes due to any act or acts, negligence, or the 
failure to exercise proper precautions, of or by itself or its own agents or 
its employees, while occupying or visiting the premises under and 
pursuant to the Agreement. The Government's liability shall be governed 
by the provisions of the Federal Tort Claims Act (28 U. S. C. 2671-80, 
1976). 

18. This agreement may be modified by mutual written consent of the 
parties. 
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Executive Summary 

f . 

The Truancy Intervention Projectis|ahi ; effort of the Tribal Education 
Department to increase attendance iiY|fodd County Schools and St. Francis 
Indian Schdol^if^^oject has been redesigned to increase the 
effectiveness#The proposed project wi||jpze a case management 
process for |educingj|uancy. The depaiftnent has worked with truancy 



issuesj for tf^past4ive^eai^jniexarpii|p|| cuffenFabsentee lists and 
comparing tlpse with jpre\/ious years the';Tribal Education Department has 
identified spe^tefamijies^fhich have ajhlstory of truant children. The Tribal 
Education DefSartment is proposing w, piling with a minimum of 50 families 
to increase/ljre attericfance of their chiltren. Truancy Intervention Officers 
will work with the family to develop!;ah|lndividual Family Service Plan. This 



plan will identify the needs ofthe.family that will increase attendance for 



their children. The Truanc^^fvention Officers will work with the families 
to acquire the servieesFihey need to keep their children in school on a daily 
basis. It is believed that this process will help these families keep their 
children in school anfj will allow the Tribal Education Department to better 
serve the families, the! schools and the tribe. The main objective of the 
Truancy Intervention project is to increase attendance in school. 
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Abstract 



The Truancy Intervention Project wijgyprk to increase daily attendance in 
Todd County Schools and St. Frahcislfldian School. The schools have 
determined that a crisis exists in their schools in relation to excessive 
absenteeism|ffhe Truancy Interventionffroject will utilize a case 
managemen|processTQ assist 50 families^ getting their children to school 
on a regula^basiss^ifeaneydntervenUon^ffic^i^jll^feach be assigned 25 
families at the beginning of the school year. They will develop an Individual 
Family Servic|y?lan, whicft^will identify, services the family needs in order to 
get their childrdnttp.school on a f regulaj||asis. Rewards for families that 
attain a 95%. attendance rate fof theirleiildren will be identified with each 
family as part of the family service; plgn. The Truancy Intervention Project 
will work with the families to assislthem in attaining the services they need 
to help their children be" fp sd^ofeach day. 

A 

Project Description 

■> 

The Truancy Intervention Project is a service provided to schools by the 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe’s Tribal Education Department to reduce the drop-out 
rate in schools through increase attendance. The proposed redesign of the 
project will utilize a case management process to reduce truancy in 
selected families that have a history of students with poor attendance. The 
project will assign 25 families to each truancy intervention officer for the 
1999-2000 school year. The Truancy Intervention Officers will be 
responsible for contacting the families and developing a Family Service 
Plan for each family. They will work with the family to attain the services 
they need to keep their children in school on a daily basis. Rewards will be 
given to families whose children achieve a 95% attendance rate each 
quarter of the school year. 
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Background 






This project has been operative ror^/e years in the Tribal Education 
DepartmenbcThe Truancy Interybntib^l^roject was developed because the 
schools idenTified^l'dire need for assistance in getting children to school on 
a daily basis.: :There are oyer 10% of thelftudents absent from school 
everyday. (^found'300^students reservation-wide each day) The previous 
design required schoolsTo^submit nartiesidf studentswho were absent from 
school at fivejday^and atten days andib^ond. The Tribal Education 
Department s'enTietteijs to families whose|children had missed five days of 
school and ,maile?home visits toTamilidslwhose children had missed ten 
days or morerof school to determineivvoy children were absent. If the 
Truancy Intervention Officers couldfiot convince parents that their children 
needed to be in schodfeach^ayithey provided intervention services, if the 
intervention services didn^worlrand students missed 20 or more days of 
school, criminal charges were filed in Tribal Court. This process has not 



worked. The schoolsfcontinue to have too many students not in school 
each day. Few parents are actually prosecuted by Tribal Court and sadly, 
students continue to drop-out of school in large numbers. 

% • 

Through critical examination of the project, the Tribal Education 
Department identified -several commonalities among truant children: 



1 ) Certain families have a history of truant children. 

2) Children who are absent 10 days or more are failing. 

3) Students with a history of failing drop out of school. 

4) There are few rewards for students who are in school daily. 

5) Truant students often vandalize and steal in their community 

6) Truant students are more often behavior problems. 

7) Truant students often exhibit violent behavior. 

8) T ruant students often use drugs and alcohol, or come from 
families who abuse substances. 

9) Many truant students are teenage parents. 

10) Some truant students are involved in a relationship in which 
the partner does not allow them to attend school regularly. 
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Motivation and? Need 



The Tribal Education Department needs to carry out this project in order to 



assist families in creating a positive imlge of education. Students have a 
need for a good quality education in order to be productive tribal citizens 



one was in school. Of the five students who were not in school, further 
investigation by the Tfuancy Intervention Project found that all five had 
been enrolled at the beginning of the school year, however, they had been 
disenrolled due to excessive absenteeism. These five students had fallen 
through the cracks in the system because the Truancy Intervention Officers 
just had too many absentees to check out. On one day, the Tribal 
Education Department mailed out 480 letters to parents whose students 
had been absent five or more day. Truancy Intervention Officers had 
referrals for over 200 students who were being disenrolled for excessive 
absenteeism. The problem is too big for the Truancy Intervention Officers 
to be effective in the current design. The Tribal Education Department 
believes that by targeting a smaller group of families they can increase 
attendance for those families and teach the families the value of sending 
their children to school daily. This will have a long lasting impact on the 
selected families and may break the cycle of truancy in their families. 



when they grow up. Education will provide the students with a sense of 
belonging, and will enhance their self-esteem. Successful completion of 
high school will allowistudents to expanl^leipworid^viewv Students will be 
able to develop qualities-pf lifelong learning. 




The Truancy I rite^/ention Project is direipneeded. Schools have identified 




Juvenile Court are n o |Sn.ro II e d' in 'school. One parent reported attending a 
Juvenile Court arraignmenfand of the six juveniles being arraigned only 
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IgftfaA 



First need 

• Instill value of edSoItioniin families with history of truant students. 
Example: 



was*. 

One family baa-five children ihsschool. All five of the children have 
been excessively absent'from sebbol for the past five years. 

In worktngr.with|the family, the Tri&al Education Department found 
that hQ one'in theifamily had graduated from high school, no one 
;|was ^ployed|^d4he»family;hacFaIlon^histOryrof alcoholism. The 
parents savvwnq value in sending their children to school. 






saa' , S ! 3 



jSfc O v 



jg$0 

.-yU 
•41 



'W 



•M 

I 

* 
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Second need 

• Create a safe, sjbp^iic ^e nvironment for families to meet the needs 
of their children.Childfenl^poverty often do not have their physical 
needs met. In order for children to do well in school they need a 
safeV secure environments 

0 

1 j 



Example: 






A family with four children were reported to the Tribal Education 
Department.fdf not sending ffiejr^ildr^n^tosgGhool. The last time 
the children had been in school they were sent home because they 
had hiad/lice. iWhen the TruaneMritervention Officer checked on 
the child%ri t hgifound that theyjifefe living in a “transitional" house, 
whictfhad'n6 ! windbws/TO4flo.oil|Ko water and no electricity. The 
mother couldn’t. improve thfgconditions her children were living in 
because she was not an enrolled member of the tribe and had no 
means of makingp^ihoP'She had been cut off TANF because she 
had no transportation to fulfill the work requirements of TANF. 
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Benefits 



Fifty families will learn to val|je^ducation. 





learn tfaTeducatiomis to be value! through their interaction with 




their children Will be,safe and secure with their physical needs met. 



The family service plans will include working with parents to access 
resources andlwill teach parents to utilize the resources to provide 
for their children. Some of these plans may include developing 
employment skills and accessing education for the parents. 







Students will gain self-esteem and pride in their accomplishments. 

Increased attendance will help students get better grades When 
they quit failing they will feel better about themselves. The Truancy 
Intervention Project will assist students in becoming successful 
through tutoring and individual attention. 

Schools will experience increased attendance rates. 

As families become more responsible for getting their children to 
school, schools will experience increased attendance rates. 
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Support 

, 

The local schools support'the Truancy Intervention Project’s new design 
because they c haye^experlenced;hig|^tes of truancy which result in high 
drop-out rateSfcpansfers and suspensions. They also have experienced a 
decrease in funding due to the lower ratfeiof average daily attendance. 

k : .. 

The Tribal (^uf( su pp%ts the Truancy if ^a r^fefi&bffPfQiect’s new design 
because it will create s ddcu mentation of||Jtendance that will be able to be 
used in court%hould a family not attainfflfeir attendance goals as outlined 
in the Individuailpamiiy Service-Plan^^ 

w 

v* -, 0 ^^ 

'■Mi00§0^ 

Increase average daily attendance in Todd County Schools and St. 






Objectives 



Francis Indian^School. 

Case Managelthe Family Service Plans to assist parents in 
reaching their objectives. 



Create permanent behavioral changes in families that will enhance 
their ability to manage their families. 



Success Measurements 

• Quarterly attendance reports from the schools for the students of 
families on Family Service Plans. 

Quarterly attendance reports will be used to ascertain whether the 
students have met the goal of 95% attendance. 
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I 

Quarterly grad^reports 



Quarterly grade repc^s®i||be used to determine whether 

increased attendance has improved the students grades. 

■-! 



.i. * 

Quarterlxfcreports on progress oMamiiy Service Plans 

#\ i / m 




Plan 



if needed. 

m .#■ 



Prerequisites 



1 






Select the families that?vvilllbe assigned to case management. 

Attendance records from the past three years will be reviewed. 
Families with tto/o or more children with absences in excess of 
twenty days a year will be identified and contacted for inclusion in 
the project. 4 

I; 

% 

Staff Training l 

Truancy Intervention Officers will be trained to do case 
management. They will be trained in group processes, conflict 
resolution, and report writing. 
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Schedule 



: Profoct TVn« Lr>* \ 



Trinr-Mna oi SWT 1 Second Quarto* Ravwwr 

Bared Famrlie* | January 30 

Develop f amriy Service fhen* I 1 T ruancy intervention Officer* 

Oepiemtxv 1. 1 9t»S j Projed Dfrectex R apart* 

Project Drector/Siafl , 



Fourth Quarter H*wr*r ) 

Way 30 

Truancy trdervantiofl Officer* 

Preyed Dtracior Report* 



Fir*t Quarter Review 
Octroi 30 

Tf\*»ocy Intervention Officer* 
Pmjad Dfredor Report* 





Third Quarter Review 


Project Evaluation 




LUrt*30 


Conduct 7 n*nng Needed 




Truancy Intervention Officer* 


i June 1 -September 30 




Projed Dfreclor Report* 


j Preset Cirecfcx/BtiJT 






1 ' * J 



Organization 



Person 


Responsibility 


Supervisor 


Phone Number j 


William Lonq 


Truancy 

Intervention 

Officer 


Sherry Red 
Owl 


747-2833 


W V 4 » IM 

Brushbreaker 


T Pliancy 
Intervention 
Officer 


r**L_ r> i 

ontM iy rveu 
Owl 


747-2833 


Vacant 


Truancy 

Intervention 

Officer 


Sherry Red 
Owl 


747-2833 


Sherry Red Owl 


Project 

Director 


Tribal 

President 


747-2833 
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Necessary Equipment 




Budget 

A* 

Personnel 






> 4 .,» 

Smw 
4 1 c W 



Director 

Truancy Intervention Officers (3) 
Fringe (14.5%) 

Travel/Traininq 
Equipment 
Supplies 
Telephone f 
Family Services 






$ 4.500.00 
$ 70.762.00 
$ 10,913.00 
$ 10.000.00 
$ 2.500.00 
$ 500.00 

$ 500.00 

$ 3.348.00 



Total Budget 



$103.023.00 
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Project Budget 










Payroll 

T ray el|::4 #y P^ 

Telephone 



Equipment 
Supplies 
Family Services 
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Budget Justification 






Personnel 



• 

• > ^ l«®h 

’i. <h* r>V 



The project will; require three truaric^intervention officers to carry 



out the day toclav operation of the project. 

jf '% j/ . j|§ 

The director-of the department wit ilreceive a supplement for 



supervision duties andsreporting requirements of the grant. 

g? ;§ ■% • 

1 • 

Fringe benefitsfare calculated at the current tribal rate of 14.5 %. 



Travel/T raining 



Ka Jpr 



Travel will be reimbursed at the current federal rates. Travel is 
necessary for the Truancy Intervention Officers and the 
Director to work with the families and for training purposes. 



Eguipment | 

s 

One new computer is necessary for the additional person to 
be hired in the program. Computers are used to gather data 
and to record the case management of the families. Data will 
be gathered on each family in order to provide proper 
management of cases. 



Supplies 



Supplies will include consumable office supplies, postage, 
and other materials as may be required for reporting. 

Telephone 



Telephone service is a basic office need for daily 
communication with clients. 
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Family Services 



.*>vS§f 9,''-V's • 



This line item will be usecl to provide direct services to 



families and to provide rewards for attaining 95% attendance 
for students. >. 






h 



■ ,rfr 

A 

... -^gg|| 



tc. 






*i> ... 

f*. 




j^mSSSumsum. . . 
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File: ABA (Also KC) 



TO^D COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #66-1 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
P.L. 81-874 



In order to fulfill the requirements of federal Impact Aid 
Public Law 81-874, and the Rosebud Sioux Tribe Education 
Code, Ordinance No. 91-04, the Board of Education of the 
Todd County School District has adopted the following 
policy. This policy relates to the requirements in federal 
Public Law 81—874 and Tribal Ordinance No. 91—04 to ensure 
tribal and parental involvement in the education of those 
students of the Todd County School District who live on 
Indian lands and are claimed for payment under Public Law 
81-874. The policy and procedures also relate to the 
requirements in those laws to ensure a cooperative working 
relationship between the Todd County School District and 
the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. 

This policy will give parents and the Tribe the opportunity 
to work with the District to review Indian student 
participation in district educational programs and to 
review how the programs meet Indian student needs . This 
policy will give parents and the Tribe the opportunity to 
comment upon how they could assist their children in 
benefiting from the District's programs and upon the 
effectiveness of parental participation in the District. 
This policy will give parents and the Tribe the opportunity 
to work with the District to plan and develop educational 
programs that will improve student performance in the 
District. 

This policy shall become effective immediately. 

1. Indian children claimed by the school district in its 
count must participate on an equal basis in the school 
program with all other children educated by the school 
distriqt. This is to prevent disparity within a school 
or in the various schools of the district. The 
Todd County superintendent, on an annual basis, shall 
work with the Tribal Education Director to gather data 
and prepare a report which reflects the participation 
of Indian children on an equal basis with all children 
of the Todd County Schools. This report will include 
data which reflects the performance and needs of Indian 
and non— Indian children in the school district. This 
report will be mailed* to the members of the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribal Council, to the Rosebud Sioux Tribal 
Education* Department, and a synopsis to each household 
in the school district. 



Tribal officials, the Tribal Education Department, and 
parents of Indian children shall be provided an 
opportunity to comment on the participation of Indian 
children on an 6qual basis in school programs. They 
shall also be provided an opportunity to comment on the 
performance and needs of Indian children in the school 
district. At least two school board meetings annually 
will focus on this issue. One meeting will be held 
in the fall and one in the spring. These meetings will 
be held no later than the 2nd Monday in June. Notice 
of these_meetring will be mailed* to tribal officials, 
the Tribal Education Department, and to each household 
in the school district. 

*NOTE: The Todd County School District has a monthly 

publication, TODD COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NEWS. This 
publication is mailed to each household in the school 
district. It is our intention to publish detailed 
summaries of the Public Law 81—874 application, program 
plans, and evaluations, when they are available, in the 
TODD COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NEWS noting that a copy of 
the documents will be sent to any parent upon his/her 
request. The district shall mail copies of the 
required information to individual tribal council 
members . 

Educational programs will be modified as necessary to 
ensure that Indian children participate on an equal 
basis with all other children in the Todd County 
Schools. They will also be modified as necessary to 
improve the performance and address the needs of ALL 
children in the Todd County Schools. A standing 
committee will be appointed by the superintendent and 
charged with recommending to the Board of Education the 
necessary modifications. This standing committee shall 
include at a minimum the superintendent, three tribal 
memberp/parents , and the Tribal Education Director. In 
considering modifications, the standing committee shall 
consider the data gathered on student participation, 
performance, and needs. This standing committee will 
prepare a report with recommendations for change and 
will present this report to the Board of Education for 
review and action. 

2. At least one school board meeting (in July) will focus 
on reviewing and evaluating the current budget. At 
least one school board meeting (in May) will focus on 
planning* for the next year's budget, and this planning 
meeting will be held before the funding application has 
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been submitted. The Board of Education shall invite 
the Tribal Education Director to these meetings and 
shall allow the Tribal Education Director to make 
recommendations regarding the budget to the school 
board on behalf ' of the Tribe. 

3. The Todd County School District shall disseminate by 
mail* to tribal officials, the Tribal Education 
Department, and parents of Indian children the 
following: 

A. The -Public Law 81-874 application. 

B. All evaluations of educational programs. 

C. Any program plans to initiate or eliminate programs 
in the schools. 

D. Summaries of a Board of Education Impact Aid 
planning schedule, including the location, dates, 
and times of each meeting that the school district 
will conduct to gain recommendations and views from 
tribal officials, the Tribal Education Department, 
and parents, along with agendas for Board of 
Education meetings will be published in the 
official newspaper. The planning schedule and 
agendas will be mailed to tribal council 

members and the Tribal Education Department. 

E. A copy of the District's annual budget, as 
published in the official newspaper, and a copy of 
the District's annual 81-874 funding award, will be 
mailed to each tribal council member and the Tribal 
Education Department prior to the annual budget 
hearing. From these copies, the percentage of the 
District's total funding attributable to 874 funds 
will be available. At the annual budget hearing, 
th£ Todd County superintendent shall make a 
presentation to the school board and the public 
with an analysis of the budget and program 
planning. An opportunity for input from tribal 
officials and parents of Indian children will be 
afforded during the course of this budget hearing. 

4. During each regular Board of Education meeting, held on 
the 2nd and 4th Mondays of the month, time is set aside 
for patrons to address the Board of Education regarding 
the educational program of the Todd County Schools. 
Every effort will be made to ensure that the parents of 
Indian children, tribal officials, and the Tribal 
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Education Department, will have adequate time and 
opportunity to express their views in reference to. 
items 3. A, B, C, D,.- and E above. 

No later than the 4th Monday in December of each year, 
the Todd County Board of Education shall schedule, as a 
part of a regular Board of Education meeting, time on 
the agenda for the express purpose of permitting tribal 
officials, the Tribal Education Department, and parents 
of Indian children the opportunity to: 

A. Comment-on the participation of Indian children on 
an equal basis in the Todd County Schools with all 
other children, and on the performance and needs of 
Indian children in the Todd County Schools. 

B. Comment on any evaluation of education programs 
offered by the Todd County School District. 

C. Provide meaningful input regarding the 
implementation or elimination of educational 
programs . 

D. Make recommendations regarding the performance and 
needs of Indian children. 

Tribal officials, the Tribal Education Department, and 
parents of Indian children are to be actively consulted 
and involved regularly in the planning and development 
of education programs assisted with funds provided 
under Public Law 81-874. This consultation and 
involvement shall be accomplished through analysis and 
recommendation from the Tribal Education Department, 
upon direction of the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, the 
educational program modification standing committee, 
parent advisory committees, ad hoc committees, task 
forces, and discussions during regular Board of 
Education meetings. This consultation and involvement 
shall also be accomplished through providing the Tribal 
Education Department with a) data on student 
participation, performance, and needs; b) the 
application for and budget breakdown of Public Law 
81-874 funding; and c) the plans for modifying 
education programs. This consultation and involvement 
shall further be accomplished by receiving and 
considering the recommendations of the Rosebud Sioux 
Tribal Council through its Tribal Education Department 
regarding a) the participation, performance, and needs 
of Indian students in the District; b) the 
application, budget, and expenditures of Public Law 
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81-874 funding; and c) the education programs of the 
District. 

7. Through the utilization of the procedures outlined in 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 above tribal officials, the Tribal 
Education Department, and parents of Indian children 
will be afforded the opportunity to provide input and 
make recommendations concerning: 

A. The participation, performance, and needs of their 

" children . 

B. The ways~=by which they can assist their children in 
realizing the benefits to be derived from the 
educational programs. 

8. Through the utilization of the procedures outlined in 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 above tribal officials, the Tribal 
Education Department, and parents of Indian children 
will be provided with the opportunity to present their 
overall views on the education program in the Todd 
County School District. This opportunity to present 
views shall include: 

A. The operation of the Todd County School District's 
education program. 

B. The degree of and effectiveness of input from the 
Indian community in the Todd County School 
District. An impact aid parent committee will 
assess this input and recommend any changes which 
are felt to be necessary to the Board of 
Education. The board shall receive the 
recommendations of the Tribal Education Department 
regarding the degree and effectiveness of the input 
from the Indian community. The board will respond 
to these recommendations at an open board meeting 
within 90 days. 

t 

9. The Todd County Board of Education will on an annual 
basis, review these policies and procedures to ensure 
that: 

A. These policies and procedures meet the minimum 
standards of Public Law 81-874 and Tribal Ordinance 
No. 91-04. 

B. These policies and procedures continue to provide 
for an adequate level of Indian participation and 
for improvements in Indian student performance and 
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opportunities to meet the needs of Indian students. 

C. If it is found that these policies and procedures 
do not meet the requirements, the Todd County 
School District shall amend these policies and 
procedures to conform with the requirements of 
Public Law 81-874 and with Tribal Ordinance No. 
91-04. 

D. Copies of amended policies and procedures shall be 
sent to the secretary, tribal officials, and the 
Tribal Education Department. 

10. Any tribe, its designee, or parent, that has students 
attending the Todd County Schools may file a written 
complaint with the superintendent of schools for action 
by the Board of Education relating to violations of 
Public Law 81-874. 

Parents of students attending the Todd County Schools 
may submit their grievances regarding impact aid 
funding and programs in writing to the Tribal 
Education Department. 

Any tribe, or its designee, that has students 
attending the Todd County Schools may file a written 
complaint with the assistant secretary regarding any 
action of the Todd County School District which is in 
violation of the regulations set forth in Public Law 
81-874. 

Action of written complaints and hearings shall be 
adhered to as set forth in Public Law 81-874. 
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These policies and procedures were originally developed by 
a Task Force. The membership of the task force included: 

T. Larry Thacker, Ed. D., Superintendent of Todd County 
School District 

John Spotted Tail, parent of Indian student 

Arbana Scott, parent of Indian student and member of two 
parent advisory committees 

Rodney Bordeaux, jnember of the Rosebud Sioux Tribal Council 
and Chairman of~the Tribal Education Committee 

Cleveland Burnette, parent of Indian student and member of 
the Todd County School District Board of Education 

Revised: 1-22-90 

Revised: 6-22-92 
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Overview 



The Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians (ATNI) and the Northwest Regional Assistance Center (NWRAC) of the 
Northwest Regional Education Laboratories are engaged in an effort to improve the quality of educational services to 
Indian students in five western states: Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. The goals of this effort 
include the development of training and technical assistance programs that will facilitate collaboration among the 
institutions that have the responsibility of providing educational services to Indian people. The institutions that have 
become the focus of this effort are the tribal governments, specifically the tribal education departments, and local 
education agencies (LEA's), specifically local school districts and BIA schools. This study is a small part of that 
comprehensive effort. 

The study began with a target group of 50 tribes. In 1996, surveys were completed with 30 tribes. In 1998, an 
additional 6 tribes were surveyed. Over the past 6 months, the remaining 14 tribes have been contacted. 13 have 
responded. To date 49 of the original 50 tribes in the target group have completed surveys. A complete list of all 
respondent tribes is attached in the appendix. 

This draft report serves as a compilation and update of all previous work on this project. 

SURVEY: FIRST STEP IN TRAINING DESIGN AND CONSTITUENCY BUILDING 

The first step in the design of appropriate training and technical assistance services is a survey of tribal education 
departments to test the assumptions made by NWRAC and ATNI staff and committee personnel. The survey is 
designed to assess the quality of the relationships between tribal education programs and local education agencies. 
This project is also designed to solicit input from tribal officials in order to create the basic training design criteria. The 
objective of the training is to provide tools for each participant to use in their own local settings to create an 
environment of collaboration and cooperative program development among the parties. 

Additional information needed to assess the nature of each reservation setting includes: 

• Issues that are regularly discussed by tribal and LEA personnel 

• The existence of written memorandums of agreement (MOA's) and education plans (could be used as 
models for other tribes and LEA’s) 

• The number of school districts that serve Indian students on the subject reservation. . 

In addition to the information gathered from the surveys, the identification of model sites and programs, or “Best 
Practices”, can be used as examples of good relationships and can be reproduced in other tribes. The Best Practices 
function as models from which people can leam and are essential to the training and technical assistance design. The 
Best Practice models also provide important data for the training design. 

Lastly, the survey is intended to begin opening channels of communication with tribal education representatives as well 
as developing a constituency for the training program. 

The next stage after the survey process is the design of training and technical assistance packages that incorporate 
the findings of this study and is responsive to the needs identified in the survey by the tribal representatives. A similar 
assessment is recommended for LEA personnel. 
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Part I 

PROBLEM STATEMENTS 



The research conducted under this contract was directed towards verifying the following statements of the research 
problem. 

• If education services to Indian students are to be improved, it will come through cooperation and 
collaboration between all parties responsible for the education of students. This includes students, parents, 
tribal governments, school staff, school boards, and community members. 

• Much time and money has been spent by tribes and school districts to address the needs of Indian children. 
The results of these efforts should yield 'best practice' models from which principles can be extracted and 
replicated into other situations. These best practice models can be used in designing and presenting 
meaningful training and technical assistance to all tribal education department and LEA staff. 

• There are many situations in which relationships between tribal education departments, their Indian 
constituents, and the local education agencies are poor, i.e. adversarial or otherwise dysfunctional. Analysis 
of these situations can provide information on "what not to do' and can also be identified as "hot spots" for 
which training and technical assistance could be provided by third parties. 

• The existence of written memorandums of agreement between tribes and LEA'S indicate a high level of 
cooperation and collaboration between these entities. Tribes with comprehensive educational plans are 
more likely to have a proactive approach to relationship building with the LEA'S serving their reservations. 

• There is a significant gap in the knowledge (on the part of both tribes and LEA's) of available federal, state, 
regional, and local programs that could be made available to serve Indian students. 

• There is a desire on the part of tribal education officials to improve their relationships with the LEA's, and 
there are many obstacles to achieving increased cooperation and collaboration that are a function of the 
characteristics of both the reservation communities and the LEA's. 

• The provision of training and technical assistance by a third party such as the Northwest Regional Assistance 
Center may be perceived by the tribes as an opportunity for increasing the cooperation and collaboration 
between tribes and LEA's. 
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Part II 

SURVEY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



The survey was designed in the format of an interview to be completed by telephone in less than 30 minutes. The 
instrument was intended to assess the local situation, determine the need for training, and receive input on the kind of 
training that would be effective in the locale. Since the survey is to be used for training design, a detailed statistical 
approach was not needed, nor desirable. The survey was intended to be short and conversational. Responses were 
very positive and the respondents, with few exceptions, had no hesitancy to discuss the local situation and provide 
detailed information. 

SURVEY RESPONSE AND LIMITATIONS 

Of the 50 Federally recognized tribes targeted within the survey area, 98% of the tribes were interviewed by phone or 
provided written responses. The quality of the responses (attitude by respondents towards the survey objectives and 
the quality of the data collected) is considered more than adequate for the purpose of this assessment. There is 
agreement from all respondents on the need for training. The respondents identified a wide variety of issues and 
situations that they felt training and technical assistance could positively impact. 

In some situations, it was difficult to identify the appropriate person to respond to the survey. As indicated below in a 
discussion of the nature of tribal governments,' tribes are decentralized and duties for a school district liaison may be 
shared amongst a number of staff members from a number of programs (education, employment, training etc.). 

Over the next 5 months, additional data will be collected. It is expected that the end response rate will reach 100%. 
Several more Best Practice models will also be included in the final report to be completed by September 30, 2000. 
Thus, the survey is considered a step in an on-going developmental process. 

METHODOLOGY 

A simple content analysis of the notes of the conversation and arithmetic calculations on the "yes / no" responses were 
done to summarize results. Responses were quite varied on such questions as "In what situations do you 
communicate with school district personnel?" and "Over what issues?" These responses were categorized into more 
general subject areas for purposes of distinguishing trends and developing recommendations, but were kept separate 
in tabulation sheets for future reference. Comments that needed further clarification, or represented Best Practice 
models, were highlighted on the original data sheets for future reference. Contact sheets provided by the laboratory 
were updated with the name and phone number of the respondent during the first round of surveys in 1996, and were 
delivered in raw date form to the laboratory for update of their files. Contact sheets were not made for the 1998 round 
of surveys, but a list of respondents for the 2000 round is provided in the appendices of this report along with a list of 
possible Best Practice model sites. 
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Part III 

ANALYSIS OF DATA 



The matrix below is designed to provide an overview of the responses received from the 49 tribes. They are organized 
by the year the responses were collected. The responses from 1998 and 2000 have been combined. The analysis of 
the responses was done in the order as they appeared on the questionnaire. 
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1996 


1998/2000 


Total 


JOM 


65% 


1%. 


; 43% 


Title V 


40% 


0% 


24% 


Crisis situations/as needed 


40% 


32% 


37% 


Title IX 


17% 


0% 


10% 


Other parent advisory committees 


10% 


11% 


10% 


Higher Education programs 


r 30 % 


0% 


18% 


Regular visits w/school administrators / boards & tribal councils 


20% 


79% 


43% 


Grant preparation 


! 20% 


0% 


12% 


Comments: General consensus among respondents that communication needs to occur on a more regular basis on all issues. 
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1996 


1998/2000 


Total 


Student performance (attendance, drop outs, discipline, juvenile court follow-up, anger 
management, violence, etc. 


80% 


74% 


77% 


JOM 


26% 


1% 


18% 


Classroom issues 


26% 


0% 


16% 


Curriculum and classroom issues 


26% 


16% 


22% 


Budget 


20% 


0% 


12% 


Planning issues, policy review, Federal Impact Aid & other funding issues 


20% 


47% 


30% 


Civil rights/affirmative action issues including racial discrimination/racism 


23% 


32% 


26% 


Teachers don't understand Indian culture, hiring practices * 


20% 


11% 


16% 
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1996 


1998/2000 


Total 


Teachers 


30% 


58% 


37% 


Counselors 


40% 


42% 


41% 


Administrators 


76% 


63% 


71% 


School board 


10% 


32% 


18% 


COMMENTS: Data suggests natural result of administrators talking to administrators. 






1996 


1998/2000 


Total 


Good to excellent 


47% 


36% 


41% 


Poor to fair 


47% 


32% 


43% 


Varying relationships 


6% 


32% 


16% 


COMMENTS: Two of the respondent tribes had both poor/fair AND good/excellent relationships depending on the school district. These 
situations provide excellent opportunities for comparative analysis in future research. 




1 1996 


1998/2000 ! Total 


Yes, we have a memorandum of agreement 1 50% 


21% | 39% 
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1996 


1998/2000 | 


Total 


JOM programs 


100% 


100% j 


100% I 


Formal JOM agreements 


10% 1 


1% j 


8% j 


COMMENTS: Other Agreements included joint resolutions for war on drugs, supporting school budgets, special programs, Unity Project, 
Impact Aid. The agreements were varied and no consistent pattern of types of agreements merged. 








.1996 


1998/2000 


Total 


Increased understanding by non-Indian teachers/administrators of Indian culture, history, tribal 
government, and need for curriculum that reflects it 


41% 


21% 


33% 


Better coordination of programs to serve Indian children is needed 


30% 


32% 


30% 


More understanding and communication on a wide range of social issues (teen pregnancy, alcohol 
and drug abuse, social services) effecting Indian communities 


20% 


1% 


14% 


More proactive leadership to anticipate and solve problems before they become crises 


17% 


1% 


14% 


More community even participation by members of both communities 


10% 


16% 


12% 


Hiring of Indian staff 


10% 


16% 


12% 


More understanding of school district policies by tribes and parents 


7% 


0% 


4% 


COMMENTS: The wide variety of themes indicate that each training situation will have a different focus as far as issues that need attention 
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1996 


1998/2000 


Total 


Lack of understanding and apathy by non-Indian staff of Indian culture/issues 


30% 


47% 


38% 


Limited positive experience with educational institutions on the part of tribal leadership and parents 


20% 


0% 


12% 


Lack of follow-through 


14% 


1% 


10% 


Tribal politics 


7% 


0% 


j 4% . 


Lack of parent involvement 


14% 


0% 


j 8% 


Fragmented tribal programs 


7% 


16% 


| 10% 



COMMENTS: Other responses included; religious orientation of school board, lack of interagency agreements, lack of continuity due to 
change in leadership at political and administrative level in both tribes and LEA’s, need for tribal representation on school board, lack of 
adequate tribal educational staff, change is difficult and slow. • 
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1996 


1998/2000 


Total 


Cultural sensitivity 


31% 


53% ' 


39% 


Education summits designed to increase coordination 


17% 


11% 


14% 


Indian program guidelines 


24% 


11% 


18% 


Parent training 


17% 


11% 


14% 


Nature of modern tribes 


| 10% 


16% 


12% 


Conflict resolution and facilitation skills 


7% 


11% 


8% 


Curriculum development 


7% 


1% 


6% 



COMMENTS: When aggregated, the most requested kinds of training were cultural sensitivity (to needs and perspectives of Indian children, 
nature of tribal governments), information about Federal program requirements, and ways to increase positive communication between tribes 
and school personnel. 
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1 school district 
2-3 school districts 
4 - 6 school districts 
.9+ school districts 



1996 

18% 

35% 

29% 

18% 



1998/2000 j 

42% i 

26% | 

11 % [ 

16% j 



Total 

27% 

32% 

22 % 

16% 




COMMENTS: No significant responses to this question. Two respondents requested information on models for school districts meeting with 
tribal councils, and existence of statewide Indian education resources. 




Yes 



28% 63% 41% 
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Part IV 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The conclusions and recommendations of this survey suggest that the relationships between tribal governments and 
local education agencies are very complex. There are many examples of positive and negative working relationships: 
Some of the best and worst exist within the same reservation service area! There are many dynamics between 
cultures at work in and near modern Indian.reservations. There is as much potential for cooperation and community 
building as there is for misunderstanding and distrust. 

As the tribal governments and local education agencies endeavor to empower their children, the data suggests that an 
innovative approach is needed. The training and technical assistance must provide tools for collaboration that tribal 
and school district personnel, parents, community members, and elected officials can adapt to their own unique 
situations. To be effective, the training should encourage improvement of prooram coordination, provide an information 
exchange about the nature of tribes. Indian culture, federal program resources, and school district culture, foster 
community and trust-building between Indian and non-Indian participants, and, perhaps most importantly, training that 
develops planning and problem solving skills for all participants. 



REVIEW OF PROBLEM STATEMENTS 

The research conducted under this contract found the following in response to the statements of the research problem. 



If education services to Indian students are to be improved, it will come as a 
function of cooperation and collaboration between all parties responsible for 
the education of students. This includes students, parents, tribal governments, 
school staff, and school boards. The survey found a high degree of agreement among 
respondents as to the importance of the relationships between the tribes and the school districts.. Where 
there was a hostile relationship, the perception by the respondents was that educational services for Indian 
students suffer in comparison to situations in which the relationship was positive. The study found that most 
communication occurs between tribal staff and school administration. The most critical relationship from an 
educator's point of view-that of parent to teacher to student-was considered by most respondents to be a 
problem area and one the respondents felt needed a great deal of attention. 



* Much time and money has been spent by tribes and school districts to address 
the needs of Indian children. The results of these efforts should yield Best 
Practice models from which principles can be extracted and replicated. These 
best practice models can be used in designing and presenting meaningful 
training and technical assistance to all tribal education departments and LEA 
staff. A number of Best Practice sites were identified that showed where there was a positive relationship 
with the LEA and the local community there was a dramatic increase in the number of programs and 
opportunities available for Indian students. Survey responses also indicate that over the last few years many 
more tribes have developed working collaborations with local school districts. 



To date several tribes have been identified as having Best Practice model programs. Five of those tribes 
stories were documented in the 1998 “Models for Collaboration Report" produced as an update to the 1996 
survey. A condensed version of that report is included in the appendices of this report. The four remaining 
tribes were identified in this round of surveys. Those Best Practice models are included in Part V of this 
report. ATNI will continue to search for best practice examples for use in the design of training. 

A number of charter schools are being developed in the region including Warm Springs and Umatilla in 
Oregon, and Kootenai in Idaho. Tribal schools that offer alternative on-reservation education include 
Quileute and Blackfeet. 

♦ 

• There are many situations in which relationships between tribal education 
departments, their Indian constituents, and the local education agencies are 
poor, i.e. adversarial or otherwise dysfunctional. Analysis of these situations 
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can provide information on "what not to do" and can also be identified as "hot 
spots" for which training and technical assistance could be provided by third 
parties. See discussion above. Those that considered their relationships to be "poor to fair" included 
some of the same tribes who listed their relationships as "good to excellent". This is because relationships 
vary from community to community and from district to district within reservations served by more than one 
jurisdiction. In the majority of the most hostile relationships, there was a perception that the problems 
stemmed from racial discrimination at worst, or lack of understanding of Indian culture at best. In two 
situations in the 1996 survey, official legal or administrative actions (civil rights complaints) have been 
initiated by the tribe or parent groups. These situations may invite consideration by NWRAC to offer 
intervention services as part of the training and technical assistance. 

• The existence of written memorandums of agreement between tribes and 
LEA's indicate a high of cooperation and collaboration between these entities. 
Tribes with comprehensive educational plans are more likely to have a 
proactive approach to relationship building with the LEA's serving their 
reservations. 39% of the tribes surveyed have a formal MOA. The survey was designed only to 
determine if there were formal agreements. It was not designed to determine if there was a correlation 
between the existence of an agreement and enhanced relationships. However, in a few cases where there 
was a well-established agreement and plan, the relationship with the school district had deteriorated. At one 
point, the relationships were strong enough to establish agreements, yet the relationships have not been 
maintained. The respondents felt it was a lack of activity on both the tribe and school district's part. One 
common sense conclusion that can be drawn from the interviews is that while formal agreements and an 
education plan indicate a willingness on the parts of both entities to plan and to formalize relationships, it 
takes continued maintenance and effort to make good agreements good relationships. Thus, it is the 
process of developing and maintaining written agreements that is important in the collaboration process. 
Some tribes felt that the adoption of education codes unilaterally by the tribe was a desirable mechanism to 
encourage school district collaboration. 

• There is a significant gap in the knowledge (on the part of both tribes and 
LEA's) of available federal, state, regional and local programs that could be 
made available to serve Indian students. There is significant anecdotal evidence from the 
surveys to support the notion that there’is a lack of knowledge on the part of both tribes and LEA's on the 
availability of funds and the requirements for cooperative participation by "target groups" in the administration 
of the programs. Some tribes and LEA's could benefit from training in the opportunities available to school 
districts and tribes for special impact funding made available as a result of the presence of Indian 
communities within the school district service areas. 

Additionally, tribes have become powerful economic and political entities in many areas. There are additional 
opportunities, other than federal funding, that come as result of the presence of Indian tribes within a school 
district boundary. These include the opportunities for increased participation by Indian parents as supportive 
citizens, volunteers, curriculum resource people, and political allies. Good relationships between tribes and 
LEA's could lead to alliances between tribes and school districts in the increasingly difficult economic times 
faced by most school districts. Increased understanding by LEA’s as to the nature of tribal governments and 
their potential as economic and political partners should be the objective of any training and technical 
assistance program. 

• There is a desire on the part of tribal education officials to improve their 
relationships with the LEA's and there are many obstacles to achieving 
increased cooperation and collaboration that are a function of the 
characteristics of both the reservation communities and the LEA's. There is a high 
level of agreement among respondents that there are many obstacles to increasing cooperation and 
collaboration. These obstacles identified include everything from latent and overt racism in both 
communities, tribal and school board "politics", fragmented programs, lack of coordination, lack of continuity 
from administration to administration, lack of cultural sensitivity, lack of adequate tribal staff, etc. These 
obstacles frequently exist in both communities. These perceived obstacles could be positive bridge-building 
elements if they can be accepted, discussed, and addressed through a collaborative problem-solving 
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process. Training in problem solving and planning would be highly effective in improving relationships 
between tribes and LEA’S. 

* The provision of training and technical assistance by a third party such as the 
Northwest Regional Assistance Center may be perceived as an opportunity for 
increasing the cooperation and collaboration between tribes and LEA’s. Most 
respondents were very receptive to the idea of providing training in cultural sensitivity (needs and 
perspectives of Indian children, nature of tribal governments, etc), specific ways of communicating effectively 
with school personnel, and information about federal program requirements. 

OTHER FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

* Findings indicate that the Johnson O'Malley program is the most common program operating in schools. 

Title V and Title IX programs are second most common programs. However, many school districts are not 
taking advantage of all the programs available. 

* There is a common perception that LEA’s often try to avoid the tribal consultation requirements inherent in 
many of the federal education programs. It is not clear whether they do this for reasons of lack of desire or 
knowledge. Any training and technical assistance aimed at creating environments in which the tribes and the 
LEA’s comply with the consultation requirements will most likely lead to better relationships and better 
programs. 

* The general conclusion is that tribes and LEA’s do not communicate enough, with regularity, and when they 
do, it is often as a result of crisis issues. There was high agreement among respondents that communication 
should be frequent, consistent, and regular at all levels. 

Much of the communication between tribes and LEA's tends to be "as the need arises" and, therefore, it is 
often crisis-based. This typically translates into the consideration of the issues at a stage in the process 
when. emotions are running high and the potential for misunderstandings are greatest. Respondents 
suggested with significant frequency that conflict resolution and facilitation skills should be taught as any part 
of a training program. 

• The issues which the tribes and LEA's most frequently communicate about cover a broad spectrum. 

However, the data suggests that the most important issues center on student performance and behavior 
issues including attendance, delinquency, alcohol and drug problems, discipline, and parent involvement. 
There is a perception that many of these issues have a strong cultural component. If these issues were 
explored in light of cultural differences, the respondents felt that they could be addressed more effectively. 
Many respondents suggested that cultural sensitivity training might be of value. However, the data on the 
effectiveness of such training does not bode well for its use in these situations. The lack of acceptance of 
such training by non-Indian participants dictates that a more innovative approach needs to be taken. 

• A related finding is that most of the respondents felt that informal exchanges between the communities that 
provided an opportunity for people to socialize and appreciate each other's cultures were desirable vehicles 
for increasing cooperation. The best practice sites exhibit an impressive array of community events in which 
residents from both communities participate. Training and technical assistance needs to provide an 
opportunity for these kinds of activities to surface as ways to build relationships between the communities. 

• Tribes are decentralized governments. Responsibilities for education functions are often split between a 
number of departments. School districts are also decentralized institutions. A large number of respondents 
indicated that it would be desirable to have a single point of coordination in both the tribes and the LEA's. 

This is a challenge given the nature of the institutions and is a problem not easily solved. This issue should 
become a sample issue for any problem solving exercise done as part of the training. It is a good example of 
a problem that demands a local solution. 

* 

• The data suggests that the most common interaction between tribal education. departments and the LEA’s is 
between tribal education staff and school administrators. (71% of the respondents communicate with 
administrators, but less than 40% communicate with teachers or counselors.) This may be a function of the 
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fact that administrators are more likely to talk to administrators. Parents are more likely to talk to teachers 
and counselors. Yet, the most pressing issues discussed are student performance issues. These issues are 
less likely to be impacted by the administrators and most likely to be impacted by teachers, counselors, and 
parents. In order to achieve the objective of increasing quality of educational experience for Indian students 
and their teachers through increased collaboration, training must somehow increase the interaction between 
the teachers, counselors, parents, and students. 

• There is a great opportunity for Indian tribes and their education personnel, parents, students, and 
community members to make valuable contributions to the school in terms of financial support, richness of 
curriculum material, volunteers, parental involvement and political support. The opportunities these 
resources provide are not often utilized by the LEA'S. Yet, the resources that tribes can bring to a school 
district in many areas could be a substantial motivator for LEA'S to try harder and for tribe’s to participate, IF, 
each group knows that they are going to be appreciated for their contribution. The training and technical 
assistance program design should incorporate these principles. 

TRAINING PRINCIPLES AND DESIGN CRITERIA 

Based upon the findings and conclusions, the following principles and design criteria are recommended for training and 
technical assistance to be offered to tribes and LEA'S in the Northwest. The training and technical assistance will have 
to be designed to be provided on a limited basis in each state with the expectation that it will be replicated by the 
participants in their own local areas. 

• Each situation, like each relationship, is different. Therefore, a training approach must reflect the diversity 
that exists in each setting. It should be adaptable and "user friendly" given the varying levels of relationship- 
building skills and situations that exist in Indian/non-Indian community interactions. 

• There is a great need for exchange of information between the Indian and non-Indian communities and their 
educational institutions regarding the special characteristics of Indian communities from a cultural, historical, 
economic, social, and political perspective. There is a great need for exchange of information on the policies 
and principles of operation of the school district in light of the educational mission of the district. However, 
this exchange of information will not be effective without sound relationship building. Training must allow 
sufficient opportunities for people to tell their stories and explore each other's perspectives throuqh those 
stories. 

• Training should be simple, clear, direct, and compelling. It should have the promise of something "new". It 
should model the kinds of training and practices of communication and relationship-building that it teaches. 
Therefore, the training cannot be trainers "talking about" relationship building or talking "at" people about this 
federal program and that federal requirement. It must BE relationship building. Training should avoid 
"canned presentations" and emphasize facilitated discussion, brainstorming, and other types of small group 
discussions that suit the situation and the make-up of the group. The purpose of the training is to model 
problem solving in a way that provides people with tools for replicating the experience and a positive feeling 
about their abilities to develop their own unique solution sets. 

• The individuals who provide training and technical assistance to the school districts and Indian communities 
should be familiar with the environment. People identified in a survey process as exhibiting "best practice" 
characteristics should be engaged in the training design process. Included in the appendices is a contact list 
of the 4 Best Practices models identified in this report. Each individual is willing to be a contacted to provide 
additional information about their projects. Additionally, classroom teachers, school administrators, school 
board members, parents, and tribal elected officials should all be given a place in training. 

• The core principles of the training should reflect the notion that the people participating are the ones 
responsible for the solutions and ultimately the training itself. Resource people with expertise in federal 
education programs, conflict resolution/facilitation, and contemporary issues in Indian education, should be 
available and made a part of the training and technical assistance process, but should not necessarily be 
given presenter foies. 

• Training should focus on developing relationships for the purpose of improving the "whole system", e.g. 
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’helping teachers help students’. It will be less productive if the theme of any training is "helping teachers 
help Indian students.' Salish Kootenai and some of the LEA’s within their jurisdiction have developed policy 
language dealing with the administration of special purpose funds that emphasizes helping all students 
succeed. They thereby avoid stigmas and attitudes surrounding the concept of "special needs’ programs. 

Technical assistance can be provided in the form of conflict resolution intervention, training in group problem 
solving techniques, providing resources for successful practitioners (personnel from "best practice’ 
tribes/LEAs) to visit targeted areas, and presentations on utilization of federal programs for Indian education. 
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Part V 

BEST PRACTICE PROFILES 



During the 2000 update of the Models for Collaboration, four tribes were identified as having excellent relationships 
with their Local Education Associations. Through these partnerships, the tribes were able to create and implement 
programs to further the success of their tribes' children. Following are short profiles describing these programs. . 

Enclosed in the appendices is a list of contacts for the Best Practices below. Each individual expressed a willingness 
to be contacted to share more details about their programs or answer any additional questions. 

Skokomish Tribe: Unity Project 

The Skokomish Tribe has developed a Memorandum of Agreement with the Hood Canal School District and the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The purpose of the agreement is to implement the Unity Project. The Unity 
Project was created by the Washington State Native American Education Advisory Committee and Native American 
Think Tank to help improve academic levels of Indian/Alaskan native students. Some of the programs currently 
underway are: a program coordinated by the Washington Reading Corps to allow tribal employees one hour a week 
release time to volunteer to help students with reading and other subjects at school (the Tribal Chairman volunteers in 
the Kindergarten); a morning summer school for tribal students held at the Hood Canal Middle School, where among 
the regular subjects students have created a web site which is an online museum for tribal culture and history; and the 
development of an after school wrap around program where students are given snacks, participate in physical activities 
and are helped with homework. During this after school program, students have access to a computer lab / resource 
center, and plans are being made to have tribal employees volunteer to tutor students and possibly have older students 
working with younger students. The Skokomish Tribe Education Director feels the program is a great opportunity for 
parents who are tribal employees to be more involved with their children’s education. 

Chippewa-Cree Tribe: Parent Institute 

A number of years ago on the Rocky Boy’s Reservation in Montana, parents, schoolteachers, and tribal social services 
staff members starting talking about how parents could empower their children to be more successful in school. The 
product of these talks is an annual three-day event that is called the “Parent Institute". The tribal social service 
department, tribal collage, and public school district 87J work together to hold the institute for parents of students who 
attend the local schools. Parents attend workshops modeled after workshops attended throughout the year by tribal 
staff, and listen to national speakers on many different subjects ail geared towards teaching parents how to support 
their children. A small stipend is given to many parents, which may help the Parent institute program managers to 
recruit over one hundred parents annually. 

Kalispel Tribe: Intro to Indian Studies 

The Kalispel Tribe and Cusick Public School District have worked together to create a high school class called "Intro to 
Indian Studies". The class is a semester long and begins with an overview of Indian cultures and language families 
starting in the southwest, continuing up the northwest coastline and then over to the inland plateau. The final four 
weeks of the class are spent studying the Kalispel Tribe. Students gain elective credit for the class, which will go 
towards fulfilling requirements in Social Studies. The class was first offered in 1998 and has served approximately 
thirty students, which is ten percent of the high school population. The idea for the class came out of meetings that 
were held between parents, tribal leaders, and school administrators the new principal of the high school, seeing that 
the class was an opportunity to keep tribal students in school began collaborating with the tribe to make the class a 
reality. JOM funds were used to supply the material for the class and Tribal leaders worked with the teacher and 
principal to develop curriculum. Due to the success of the class, programs are in the works to develop a Kalispel 
Cultural curriculum for grades K through 12, which parents, Tribal leaders and school administrators hope will lead to a 
full Kalispel Language program for all students. The Language program would even be carried over into the tribally 
owned Daycare, which is the only state licensed daycare in Pend Oreille County. 
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Confederated Tribes of Grand Ronde: American Indian Leadership Academy 

The American Indian Leadership Academy is a program created to give tribal youth the opportunity to develop their 
leadership skills. The program got its beginning in the state Title IX office and is a collaboration between the 
Confederated Tribes of Grand Ronde, Chemawa Indian School, and Willamina, Keizer, and Portland Public School 
Districts. The program is comprised of 5 eight-hour sessions that are held monthly. The students listen to speakers 
and participate in activities which train them in: Community/Team Building, Cultural Awareness and Pride, Self-Care 
and Wellness, Community Service Projects, and Service to others. During the course of the program, students learn to 
speak and present themselves publicly which empowers many of them to take on leadership roles within the program. 
Presently there are approximately one hundred youth representing many different tribes participating, which gives the 
youth involved the opportunity to learn about other tribal cultures. It also creates an opening for youth to develop 
strong bonds and friendships with members of several tribes. The Grand Ronde Youth Education Supervisor feels that 
building these types of relationships will have an extraordinary effect on inter-tribal relationships of the future. Working 
with the program has also strengthened the relationship that the Grand Ronde Tribal Youth Education Department has 
with the local school district as tribal staff has had a more consistent presence in the schools. ‘Teachers and Principals 
know that we are not just there during crisis situations, but that we are there on a daily basis”, says the Youth 
Education Supervisor, “and that we are very interested in helping our kids to succeed”. 



These are only four examples of Best Practices’ documented during the 2000 round of surveying. Several other 
exception tribal programs have been identified (see list in appendices) and it is recommended that at least four more of 
these programs be investigated and documented for inclusion in the final draft of this report. 
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Part VI 
SUMMARY 

After reviewing the data gathered during the 3 different survey periods, 1996, 1998, and 2000, it has been confirmed 
that the trends are consistent. There is no significant difference in the data provided from the tribes. The information 
gathered from the 49 tribes interviewed concludes that the training technical assistance to develop effective models for 
collaboration would need to be based upon the following parameters: 

1. Training in planning and problem-solving for all participants 

2. Information exchange about the nature of tribes, Indian culture, federal program resources, and school 
district culture 

3. Improvement of program coordination 

4. Community and trust-building between Indian and non-Indian participants 

The survey has and will continue to yield valuable data on the needs for training and technical assistance. Most 
importantly, it has initiated conversations about these topics with people who have received the ideas with enthusiasm. 
This is the first part of the relationship-building process between tribes and LEA’S. The next step is to actually provide 
training. 

The criteria outlined above represents an enormous challenge to design training and technical assistance that meet 
these requirements. If it is to be effective, it must incorporate the best experiences and knowledge of people who have 
made cooperation and collaboration work in the Indian and non-Indian communities. It is an exciting challenge for 
NWRAC and ATNI to develop the relationships it has initiated for the benefit of its constituents, the tribes of the 
northwest, and their constituents-the children of Indian Country. 
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Part VII 
APPENDICES 



Blank survey Instrument 
List of tribes interviewed 

Completed 2000 surveys and corresponding agreements 
List of 2000 Best Practices contacts 
List of potential Best Practices sites 



Survey Form 



1 . In what situations does your tribal education department communicate with 

representatives of the local school district? (e.g. are there regular meetings, or are 
meetings held on an “as needed” basis) 



2. What issues have arisen? 



3. With which representatives do you most frequently communicate? 

-Teachers 

-Counselors 

-School Administrators 

-Educational Service District Personnel 

-School Board Members 



4. How would you characterize your general relationship with the local school district? 
Poor Fair Good Very Good Excellent 



5. Do you have memorandum of understanding? If yes, please send to ATNI, Attention 
Laina Green, 1827 NE 44 th Ave. Suite 130, Portland, OR 97213 



6. Are there any types of formal agreements between the tribe and local school 
district(s)? (e.g. Agreements on administration of JOM programs or Impact Aid 
dollars made available to the district.) Do you have a written copy? Please send. 
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7. In what ways would you like to improve your current working relationship with the 
local school district(s)? 



8. What are the obstacles to accomplishing this? 



9. If training were to be provided by an outside organization sponsored by ATNI for 
school officials as well as tribal education officials on further improving the working 
relationships between the two, what kinds of things should be included? 



10. What school districts do your students attend? 



1 1. Is there any ONE particular issue that you would like to have included in this survey? 



12. Is there an education plan? If so please send it. 



13. Do you have e-mail? If so what is your address? 
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LIST OF TRIBES INTERVIEWED 



30 Tribes Interviewed • 1996 


6 Tribes Interviewed • 1998 


Burns Paiute Tribe 


Stillaguamish Tribe 


Chelalis Tribe 


Squaxin Island Tribe 


Klamath Tribe 


Tlingit & Haida Indian Tribes 


Coeur d’Alene Tribe 


Tulalip Tribe 


Conf Tribes of Colville 


Port Gamble S'KIallam Tribe 


Conf Tribes of Coos, Lower Umpqua & Siuslaw 
Conf Tribes of Grand Ronde 


Matlakatla Indian Community 


Conf Tribes of Salish & Kootenai 


13 Tribes Interviewed • 2000 


Conf Tribes of Siletz Indians 


Hoopa Valley Tribe 


Conf T ribes of Umatilla Indians 


Kalispel Tribe 


Conf Tribes of Warm Springs 


Kootenai Tribe of Idaho 


Coquille Tribe 


Makah Tribe 


Cow Creek Bank of Umpqua 


Nooksack Indian Tribe 


Hoh Tribe 


Puyallup Tribe 


Jamestown S'KIallam Tribe 


Samish Tribe 


Lower Elwha S’kalallam Tribe 


Sauk-Suiattle Tribe 


Lummi Indian Nation 


Shoalwater Bay Tribe 


Muckleshoot Indian Tribe 


Skokomish Tribe 


Nez Perce Tribe 


Suquamish Tribe 


Nisqually Tribe 


Swinomish Tribe 


Quileute Tribe 


Yakama Indian Nation 



Quinault Indian Nation 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribe 
Spokane Tribe 
Upper Skagit Tribe 
Assiniboine & Sioux Tribes 
Blackfeet Tribe 
Crow Tribe 
Fort Belknap Agency 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe 
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Marcellene Norton, Education Director 
Hoopa Valley Tribe 



4-7-00 



10. Klamath - Trinity Joint Unified School District 

1 . Our office takes a very pro-active stance with the school district. We attend site 
meetings, school board meetings, policy development, serve on hiring 
committees, and meet with school administrators as needed. 

2. Impact-Aid law, and following up on written and oral recommendations 
submitted by the tribe to meet the needs of tribal members. 

3. School Administrators, Educational Service District Personnel, and School Board 
Members. 



4. Very Good. Because our office is pro-active and continually promotes sound 
recommendations for quality education. 

5. No. But provided major input for Impact Aid policies and procedures. Intend to 
develop a compact agreement with the State of California. 

6. Impact- Aid Policies and Procedures. Impact-Aid compliance filed by the Hoopa 
Tribe which resulted in a settlement agreement. 

7. Assure a Government to Government relationship to affirm Tribal Sovereignty. 

8. Need to finalize Education Code and develop a formal agreement with the State. 

9. Tribal Sovereignty and tribal authority to oversee education for its membership. 

1 1 Formal agreements between Tribes and State Department of Education. 

« 

12 Are developing a strategic plan for tribal education. 

13. morton@pcweb.net 



Dave Bonga, In House Council / Planning, Education, and Research Director 
Kalispel Tribe 



3-1-00 



10. Cusick Public Schools 

1 . He would say on a regular basis. There have been changes within the 
administration of the school district and within the tribe’s government, which 
have allowed for a better working relationship between the two. They have a 
strong relationship with the school district superintendent Christy Harwood. 

2. Everything from racism to a small amount of violence. In the past, the tribe felt a 
lack of support on the part of the school district for tribal culture and ideals. 

Now the tribe and district work together on many issues and projects, inclusive of 
all the students in the district. 

3. Teachers and School Administrators. There has always been a core group of 
teachers in the elementary schools that have worked well with the tribe. 

4. Very Good. Still some concern with the school board. 

5. No 

6. They have agreements but he did not have them on hand. Send a letter of request 
to his office to remind him to send them. 

7. Tribal members elected to school board. Tribal members coming back to teach in 
their school district. 

8. There needs to be an orchestrated plan to get tribal members elected to the school 
board. In the past there has not been much interest on the tribes’ part. They have 
tribal members who can serve so it will just be a matter of getting tribal members 
out to vote. 

Getting tribal members to come back to teach within the school district is a money 
issue. Other school districts have more funding and can pay more. The district 
and tribe will have to focus on having enough money to negotiate services of 
Tribal members who are teachers. 

9. Any type of training would be good at this time. Some type of cultural sensitivity 
training for non-Indian administrators and teachers that gets them involved and 
interested without being to blatant. 

1 1 . Having the Washington state school system give more support to smaller school 
districts with’ Indian students. Making it a requirement that teachers and 
administrators take courses in Indian culture. 
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12. They are working on one. Send a letter of request to his office for a copy. 

13. dcbonga@uswest.net 
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Barbara Barnes, Education Director 
Kootenai Tribe of Idaho 



3-1-00 



10. Most of their children attend the new Tribal School started last year. The 
remainder attend schools in Boundary County. 

1 . Since they have their own school they only communicate with the public schools 
as needed. 

2. They have a high rate of dropouts. The tribe donated a lot of money to the local 
school district but felt that the school district was not serving their children. The 
tribal Education Director offered training workshops for teachers and school 
district leaders on dealing effectively with Indian children but they were poorly 
attended. In light of these issues, the tribe decided to open their own school. 
Kootenai Tribal School has grades K through 12 and is not yet a chartered school. 

3. Teachers and Councilors 

4. Fair 

5. No 

6. No. The tribe manages the JOM program. Not sure that the school district even 
applies for Impact Aid. 

7. They would like to assistance the local school district by offering workshops or 
contribute in some way to build a better relationship. 

8. The tribal education staff has been so busy managing their own programs that 
they have not had much time to be involved with the school district. 

9. Indian education work. Integrating culture into curriculum. Training regarding at 
risk teenagers, and early childhood education as they have no Head Start program. 

11. Language and culture - making sure it is respected and implemented into 
curriculum. They need assistance making sure programs are running correctly. 
And because they are so busy some sort of assistance, notices, etc. regarding grant 
and program money deadlines. 

12. No formal plan yet but they are working on writing curriculum 

13. barbara@kootenai.org 
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Chrissy Dulik Dalos, Education Program Coordinator 4-17-00 

Makah Tribe 



10. 


Cape Flattery School District 


1. 


Meetings held on an “as needed basis”. We are currently in the process of 
scheduling regular meetings. 


2. 


Communication between community and Tribal members. 
Low test score. 


3. 


School Administrators, and School Board Members. 


4. 


Fair 


5. 


No 


6. 


Not that I am aware of. We are currently processing a memorandum of 
agreement regarding our “Unity Project”. 


7. 


Re-establish regular meetings with school district. 

Community Forums to discuss issues and provide understanding. 


8. 


United Staff (we are working on this). 

School District office has always been off the reservation. 


9. 


Improving parental involvement. 

Understanding of cultural differences to improve communication. 


11. 


No 


12. 


No 


13. 


mtceduc@olypen. com 


O 
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Buddy Williams, Education Director 
Nooksack Indian Tribe 



10 Mt. Baker School District 

Nooksack Valley School District 

1 Regular monthly meetings with both school districts The tribe also hosts an 
annual school board meeting for one school district 

2. Student grades, Summer program opportunities, improving communication 

between schools and the tribe, grant requests and other opportunities as they come 
up. 

3. School Administrators, special programs people, and Indian tutors. 

4. Good with the Mt. Baker School District. 

Fair with the Nooksack Valley School District. 

5. . No 

6. No formal agreements but they do sign off on the Impact aid grants every year. 

7. Would like to have more meaningful input on how the districts Impact Aid 
money is spent and on their budgeting in general. 

8. Not enough tribal education staff. 

9. Clear information on JOM, Impact Aid and IX programs, (e g. their history, 
where they come from, and what criteria are those funding sources based on ) 

Insight into the history of Indian Education, which could help school districts 
understand the trust issues the tribe has. 

1 1 The issues already discussed in this survey. 

12. Currently there is not an education plan jn place. The tribal education department 
is working with the education committee to develop and implement a plan. 



13. 



williams_buddy@yahoo.com 



Ray Lorton, Superintendent Chief Leschi School 
Puyallup Tribe 



3-8-00 



10. Puyallup, Tacoma, Franklin Pierce, Fife, Clover Park and Orting School Districts. 

1. The Chief Leschi School has an inter-local collaboration with the above school 
districts and meetings are held on a regular basis. 

2. In-service, curriculum, athletics, tests scores, program exchanges. 

3. Superintendent Lorton meets with the assistant superintendent. 

4. Relationship characterized as “Good working towards Excellent”. 

5. Chief Leschi School has an inter-local collaboration agreement with the local 
public school district. Superintendent Lorton promised to consider sending it 
upon written request. 

6. No 

7. Chief Leschi School is interested in developing exchange programs with the local 
school districts. One exchange program mentioned was that of exchanging 
knowledge regarding Tribal Culture for the local school districts Advanced 
Mathematics Courses. 

8. Transportation, Scheduling, and collaborative efforts between teachers. 

9. Orientations for the tribe in state rules and regulations of public schools. Also 
how public schools operate and are funded. Orientation and understanding as to 
the mechanism used for testing and how is it relevant to Indian students. If it is 
not relevant how can they work to make it so. 

11. It would be helpful to educate school districts as to the legal and governmental 
implications of tribal sovereignty to clarify why tribes are the way they are. 

12. The school has an education plan and they will send it upon written request. 

13. ray@leschi.bia.edu 

Chief Leschi School web site at - www.leschi.bia.edu 
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R UOAL agreement for education services 



Puyallup School District #3 
and 

Chief Leschi Schools 



ereas, Puyallup School District No. 3, a municipal corporation 

ierce County, Washington (the "District"), provides basic education ' 

services on behalf of the State of Washington to students eligible to 
attend its schools; and 

T .. . 3S ’ th “ Puyallup Tnbs of Indians, acting through the Puyallup 

IT C ° UnC " (thS “ PUyal,UP T " bal C-cr, is an independent sovereign 
■on recognized as an Indian tribe by the federal government; and 

Vhereas. the Puyallup Tribal Council has created the Chief Leschi 
Schoo Inc. (the "School"), as an independent corporate entity under ,h 
laws of the Puyallup Tribe to seme the educational needs of ,ndian 
children ,n the community and currently provides educational program 
serving students in pre-school through twelfth grade; and 

Whereas, pursuant to RCW 28.320.140 (1) the District desires to 
o .er an educational program with special standards to parents in 
cooperation with the School; and 

Whereas, the District, the Puyallup Tribal Council, and the School 
have each determined and recognized by resolution of each governing 
oay that students attending the School may be eligible to receive 
educauonal sen/ices from the District and that the educational 
opportunities of such children will be more fairly provided by the execution 
, ,0 " 0W,n9 lnlerl ° Cal A 9 re — t pursuant to chapter 39 34 RCW of 

tns laws of the State of Washington; 

Now, therefore, the District, the Puyallup Tribal Council, and the 

School agree as follows: 
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INTERLOCAL AGREEMENT 

Puyallup School District #3 and Chief Leschi Schools 
Page 2 



1. Duration . The initial term of this agreement shall be from : 

September 1, 1997 , through August 31, 1998, and may be renewed by 
the parties for successive one year terms thereafter. Before January 15, 
1998, and by that date in each subsequent year, the District and School 
representatives shall meet and confer on whether to renew the Agreement 
and any necessary modifications in the event of renev/al. The Agreement 
shall be deemed automatically renewed unless the District or the School 
notifies tne other party on or before April 1 of its intent to terminate the 
Agreement effective at the end of the current term. 



2. Purpose . The purpose of this agreement is to establish a 
contract between the District and the School for the School to provide 
educational services to students enrolled in the District and for the District 
to provide funds to the School for such educational activities. This 
agreement is intended to comply with the requirements ofWAC 392-121- 
•188, as now existing or hereafter amended, so that the students receiving 
educational services at the School may be enrolled in the District and 
inJuoed in iis student enrollment count for basic education apportionment 



funding from the State of Washington. The agreement further establishes 
tne amount and method of distribution of such basic education funding 
tnat will be paid to the School and to the District for the purposes 



enumerated herein. 
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